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RELATIONS BETWEEN A WATER DEPARTMENT AND 

THE PUBLIC» 

By A. A. Rbimer 

The relations between a water department and the public form- 
ing the customers of such department differ to some extent from 
the relations which may exist between a private company and its 
consumers. A private company seldom, if ever, performs the 
function of being in business for the sole benefit of the people sup- 
plied by it, the primary purpose for existing being that of gain. 
On the other hand a municipal department holds the same relation 
to its customers as that occupied by an association or company 
doing a life insurance business on a mutual basis, the profits being 
evenly distributed among all those forming the association, or, in 
the case of a water department, drawing water from a municipal 
plant. For this reason the attitude assumed by the authorities in 
charge of a municipal water department must of necessity differ in 
character or form from that assumed by those controlling a private 
company. While this latter statement controls in many respects, it 
must be borne in mind at all times that there are certain funda- 
mental principles on which both private and municipal plants must 
agree as regards their relation to the public. These points of simi- 
larity will be touched on later. 

A municipal plant, not having to strain every nerve to produce a 
large dividend for a small number of stockholders, but to give the 
best service possible with existing physical conditions, to every 
citizen alike, can devote its energies to providing a water supply 
absolutely above reproach as to quality and quantity and to edu- 
cating its consumers into expecting nothing but the best, so that fail- 
ure to render such quality of service will result in general censure 
of those in charge of such work. It should provide a distribution 
system capable of furnishing proper domestic supply at all times 
and, in addition, giving that large measure of fire protection which 
will preclude any possibility of conflagration under anything like 

1 Read at the Richmond convention, May 8, 1917. 
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normal conditions. The rates to be charged for the service ren- 
dered should be based on such principles as have been found to be 
economically fair and financially sound. 

The ideal toward which a municipal department should constantly 
work should include the highest standards of service on the part of 
every officer and employee that it is possible to obtain, much criti- 
cism in the past having been hurled at municipal departments be- 
cause it has been found that "soft jobs" were being found for per- 
sons absolutely unfitted and unqualified for the work they were pre- 
sumed to conduct. Any operating department of a municipality, 
be it water, light, power or other utility, is open to this particular 
criticism and should be jealously guarded by the officers who are 
finally responsible to the public for the proper conduct of such 
departments. We can all point our fingers at municipal depart- 
ments which are notoriously bad in this regard. But the author's 
experience in active business for nearly twenty years has been on 
both sides of the fence and when he was in private corporations he 
became convinced that there are just as many private corporations 
where "soft snaps" exist and where rottenness in management 
may be found as is the case with municipally owned utilities. He 
has not yet found it possible to change that opinion during recent 
years since he has been connected with municipal service. He is 
not condemning either form of ownership but prefers to look at the 
benefits to be found in each type, for there are benefits in the case 
of both. 

A municipal water department, in the majority of states, has 
almost autocratic powers in conducting its affairs. It does not have 
to ask favors of the municipality in which it operates. It does not 
have to appease the wrath, many times unjustly roused, of some 
peace disturber in the form of a city alderman seeking for noto- 
riety at the expense of a private utility. Its way is smoothed in 
many respects by laws making sure the receipt of all charges billed 
against the water users. But these very benefits and privileges 
impose on such a department the necessity for just treatment, high 
grade management and earnest endeavor. If any difference is to 
exist between a privately owned water purveying company and a 
municipal department that difference should be expressed in a 
higher grade of service in the municipal plant than is found in the 
private plant. We are paid for the service rendered a municipality, 
but the fact that it is a service of the public should bring with it 
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to every person so engaged the thought of patriotic stewardship 
and the determination to give more than 100 per cent service. 

There are some items which may be mentioned in which differ- 
ences between private and public plants disappear. Any concern 
in business for profit or public service faces the problem of the 
proper method of meeting the public singly or in groups. Much 
of the financial success of a business for profit depends on the wise 
solution of this particular problem and any department of a munic- 
ipal government brings praise or censure on the governing adminis- 
tration according as its treatment of the public is satisfactory or 
not. 

A highly important element of success in the relations under dis- 
cussion is courtesy. No matter how thoroughly alive to business 
principles anyone may be, impolite demeanor in meeting customers 
must eventually drive all such away with a feeling of ill treatment 
and resentment, and it requires but a short time to pass the news 
of such discourteous treatment along the line, with the ever in- 
creasing increment of exaggeration which mouth-to-mouth tales 
always gather. One person acting discourteously can do more to 
start an agitation for public ownership of a private plant in these 
days, or do more to rouse criticism of a municipal administration 
than ten courteous persons can undo. Courtesy costs nothing but 
brings heavy returns on a small capital investment. 

As an illustration of the damage that can be done by lack of cour- 
tesy the author will cite the case of a clerk in a municipal depart- 
ment not far from Philadelphia. This man was fond of smoking 
and chewing tobacco. His business training had been thorough 
and his work was accurate and met all the requirements of good 
bookkeeping. Part of his duties consisted in serving at the general 
counter in the absence of the chief clerk. He had been transferred 
from a position where he had but little to do with the general 
public, being in charge of shop and storeroom accounts. Within a 
few weeks after he had been transferred to the main office, com- 
plaints began to come to the mayor's desk, these complaints being 
based on the lack of courtesy shown by this particular man in the 
water department. Investigation demonstrated the fact that 
when ladies entered the office and had to be answered by this par- 
ticular bookkeeper, they were spoken to gruffly, a cigar or cigarette 
which the man might have handy would frequently be deliberately 
lighted and no attempt made to divert the smoke from the faces of 
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the customers, and the entire manner of this man might easily be 
summed up in the familiar expression used sixty years ago, "the 
public be damned." Steps were immediately taken to remove the 
man but the odium brought on the water department by his action 
during the few weeks he was in the main office lasted for months, 
for we are human and do not easily forget such acts on the part of 
others, the old saying being true, "to forgive is human, to forget, 
divine." 

Closely akin to the element of courtesy is affability. We might 
almost say that it is a part of courtesy. The telephone companies 
of the country advise us all to use "the voice with the smile," and 
there is good, hard sense in the advice. If the voice with a smile has 
been found by long experience to be of value in a large business, 
how much more the face with a smile should be able to accomplish. 

"A soft answer turneth away wrath" comes to us from several 
thousand years ago, and few of us can give a soft answer without 
the accompaniment of a pleasant smile. In a town not far from 
New York one of the department officials having to meet the gen- 
eral public in large numbers has for years been spoken of as one of 
the most accomplished men in handling people who have grievances 
and who are determined to show the town that they don't intend to 
be stepped on and that the city employees will soon find out "who's 
boss," simply because he persistently and even aggressively smiles 
and keeps pleasant until the irate customer is forced to give way 
before that genial face, and in almost every case leaves with a smile 
on his own face. It is the intelligent use of "the smile that won't 
come off" that turns many an enemy into a friend of the business. 

Another element of material value having to do with the per- 
sonal factors in our business is accessibility. This applies more 
to the larger cities and towns than to the smaller places where 
everyone connected with the department office is generally found in 
one room. By accessibility in this case the author means the will- 
ingness to be approached by the general public and listen to the 
question or complaint which may be interesting a certain customer. 
This is not always easy to accomplish, or at least seems so to us 
on our busy days, but many people will judge our business by their 
treatment in this respect. To be told that Mr. Jones is busy may 
be all right the first time, but if the same story is given on a sec- 
ond and third attempt, the chances are that a sore spot is created 
which does not lessen with time, and Mr. Jones is censured un- 
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justly or justly because of his inability or unwillingness to permit 
the customer to take a few minutes of his time. There will be 
many days with all of us when many people come in to ask questions 
which might reasonably be answered by someone else in the de- 
partment, yet the fact that such customers have been able to inter- 
view the particular member of the department whom they wished 
to see instead of being turned over to somebody else whom they 
regard as not the proper person to answer their particular inquiry, 
has benefitted the department materially. It may crowd some of 
the work into extra hours occasionally, but we are giving our time 
and talents to our department, and the little personal sacrifice in- 
volved counts much in the long run. 

Other elements involving the personal side of the business which 
may be mentioned in passing are promptness in handling various 
items of department work when a customer's time is involved, and 
accuracy in making statements concerning the department and in 
all financial matters. 

The last item on the personal side on which the author cares to 
touch is that of diplomacy. Difficult cases arise in many lines of 
activity in our business, and the wise manager will have so thorough 
a knowledge of his assistants that he will know who is the best 
one to handle a given case. We may have authority to force a 
certain situation and accomplish our ends by this means, but to 
do so may produce bitterness on the part of the aggrieved cus- 
tomer. It might be all right in law to send a negro workman to 
make an inspection in the house of a family known to resent con- 
tact with this race, but it will probably not cost any more to send 
a white man to handle such a case. It might be all right to send 
a laborer to explain why a hydrant is being placed in front of 
a beautiful residence, but in case of protest on the part of the 
owner, it would be the point of wisdom to send an assistant engi- 
neer in the case of larger departments or the superintendent him- 
self in the case of smaller towns. It might be all right from the 
legal standpoint to call a man a thief when we feel that we have 
proved that a meter has been tampered with deliberately, and yet 
such cases are so difficult of absolute proof that a quiet man-to- 
man talk with the suspected party will probably produce admissions 
which could be obtained in no other way and lead to the adjust- 
ment of the case and full settlement of our money charges against 
the property, or make easy the prosecution of what might otherwise 
be a difficult case to prove in court. 
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It might be all right for us to tell a person that we were going to 
perform a certain function of our business because the law gives 
us the right to do it, and dismiss him with such a bald statement of 
the case, but by using a few words of explanation showing the 
necessity for carrying out this line of action in the way prescribed, 
and possibly including in such explanation the regret of the au- 
thorities that any one person should be inconvenienced, there will be 
no hard feeling left on the part of any fair minded man, the act of 
the department will be accepted as a necessary one, and such in- 
convenience as may be involved will be more easily borne because 
of the fair attitude of the department official. 

Passing now to some of the physical elements affecting the rela- 
tions of the department with the general public, the location of the 
main office is one of the foremost items. It is fundamental that the 
main office should be centrally located with reference to the popu- 
lation served, though it is not vital that it should occupy an expen- 
sive position on the main street of the city or town. The office 
should be attractive in general appearance and this element can be 
obtained without incurring heavy expense. If there is any question 
as to where lack of attractiveness shall exist, stress should be laid on 
making the interior attractive rather than the exterior. A bright, 
clean office, even though small, does much to make a favorable im- 
pression on customers. Judicious use of pictures of interesting 
features of the supply system, charts and illustrations of various kinds 
showing the details of the various activities of the department, 
and exhibits which explain without technical analysis the salient 
features of the department affairs should be included in the office 
equipment. In connection with this latter element the members 
of the department who must come in contact with the general 
public should understand the different features used as illustrations 
and should be able to explain all the important details of same. 
We should not take it for granted that what is perfectly plain to 
us or thoroughly understood by us, should be easily understood by 
the lay mind 

By way of illustration, take the case of charts portraying the 
consumption of water compared with the number of meters in serv- 
ice and probably with the population of the city for a number of 
years. We read such charts easily and quickly, yet many people 
do not grasp the idea on which such charts are based and have 
difficulty in understanding why a line, which we usually refer to 
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as a "curve," rises or falls because some figures on one side or the 
other of the chart increase or decrease in a certain direction. Conse- 
quently the office force should be thoroughly coached in the mean- 
ing of the illustrations, so that they in turn may explain easily and 
clearly their meaning to any customer. 

General knowledge of all department activities should be possessed 
by as many as possible of those connected with the department, in 
order that a customer requesting information shall not be passed 
from one to another seeking information. Those of us who are deal- 
ing with certain supply concerns in this country know how aggra- 
vating it is to call on the telephone, explain our wants, be referred 
to Mr. Smith, explain our needs in detail and be informed in dulcet 
tones that Mr. Jones can tell us about these matters, and on refer- 
ring to Mr. Jones again to explain our desires, be informed by Mr. 
Jones that Mr. Johnson is the proper person to give us the infor- 
mation. This may continue until our patience is worn to a frazzle 
and we get tired repeating the formula which expresses our wants. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that our work is the service 
of the public, and must not be measured by financial standards 
alone. 



